INTRODUCTION
loaded with sheet-iron pass the house. Irving Place, you know, is a quiet old-fashioned neighborhood, so we are justly proud of these slight evidences of animation." From Chicago he sends the plaint, during one of his periods of teaching: "I counted my vocabulary last night, and discovered it to consist of ninety-three words. You shall have them all, if you will promise not to be reckless with them." Such passages as these help us to understand the over-luxuriance of his youthful poetic style. If we consider, furthermore, that his native tendency to extravagance was fostered, almost from the first, by an acquired rhetorical virtuosity the exercise of which must have been highly exciting, we shall be able to account for the turgidity of much of his early verse.
But if both temperament and technical skill thus inclined him rather toward romantic luxuriance than toward classic chastity, only the more remarkable becomes the tireless discipline by which he trained himself to achieve the sobriety and distinction of such later pieces as, say, the lyrics in "The Fire-Bringer." We are reminded of Verdi's progress from "II Trova-tore" to "Otello," or Wagner's from " Rienzi" to " Die Meistersinger," by a poet who begins with rococo effects like
"Yet her shy devious lambent soul With my slow soul should walk," l
and ends with such noble simplicities as
1 See first draft of "Wilding Flower," page 58. xiiiety-seven pianos on our block," he writes from his New York lodgings in 1900, "and every hour thirty-five thousand drays
